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Hear About U.S.; 


~ Texas Stressed 


Trainees in Great Britain 
Are Given Course in 
American History. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND.—A don 
of the ultra-British Cambridge uni- 
versity walked into the classroom, 
doffed a 10-gallon sombrero, and 
said: “I grew up on a small ranch 
of 7,000 acres in Texas.”’ 

Royal air force and royal navy 
trainees listened then to tall tales 
about Texas as their class in Ameri- 
can history proceeded, with the ac- 
cent on Texas. The speaker was a 
Texas educator and author, 55-year- 
old James Frank Dobie of Austin, 
who had just arrived by plane. It 
was his first lecture to the RAF 
and navy aspirants. 

“I worked with cattle. I tended 
the windmills, cut posts for the 
boundary, raised corn and all the 
time I rode horseback. And I re- 
member one great character who 
hood,’”’ Dobie said. 
Listeners Eat It Up. 


“Carl McNeil was his name. He 


had one arm and a three-quarter. | 


stump for the other. He could throw 
a rope with his foot better than most 
men with their wrists. He had killed 
six men.” 

The listeners ate up his lore of 
the Southwest. And Dobie had pilen- 
ty of it. 

He was born on a ranch in Live 
Oak County, Texas, taught school 
throughout the state and eventually 
taught at Southwestern university 
and the University of Texas. He has 
written many books on Texas. 

Dobie said he was going to teach 
Cambridge students ‘‘American his- 
tory from the beginning.’’ But the 
first day was Texas day. 

“My father and grandfather rode 
the trail to Kansas and beyond,” he 
related. ‘‘There was a continent 
of land lying open for the white man 
then. And it was the Texas cattle— 
the great longhorns—which saw us 
through. 

“Tt remember the circuit-riding 
preachers in my childhood who car- 
ried guns against the Indians and 
roughs as they rode among the set- 
tlements.” 

Across With AEF 


Dobie mentioned that he had been 
across with the AEF during the first 
World war (first lieutenant in the 
field artillery) and that he went 
back to ranching to make enough 
money to support his wife before 
settling down to teaching. 

“T don’t consider myself a histo- 
rian,’’ Dobie told the young men. 

“But still, I can at least correct 
the Hollywood ideas of a lot of Eng- 
lish people. Why there’s been no 
shooting for 50 years—to speak of. 
The cowboy is not an armored 
knight. 

“Few Texans still carry a six- 
shooter. It’s just that we’ve a new 
country.”’ 


Britons Loath to ‘Press 


Button,’ Kill All Nazis 


LONDON. — Few Britons would 
agree to the extermination of all 
German people. At least, that was 
the consensus of a poll taken by 
Prof. A. M. Low, British scientist 
and inventor. 

Through the Sunday Chronicle he 
asked readers ‘If a new weapon 
were invented which could kill every 
man, woman and child in Germany 
tomorrow by pressing a button in 
this country, would you press the 
button?”’ 

The ‘‘no’s’’ won by a good margin. 
The majority maintained that there 
was a strong element of good in 
Germany, the growth of which 
should be encouraged by education 
after the war. 


Yankee Sergeant Wins 


Prize in State Lottery 


SOMEWHERE IN AUSTRALIA.— 
Tech. Sergt. George Elmer Thomas 
of Columbus, Ohio, 37 and single, 
pocketed nearly $40,000, first prize 
money from the Queensland state 
lottery, and said that even with his 
winnings, he wouldn’t be going 
into business for a while. 

“TI don’t seem to feel any differ- 
ent,’’ George said. ‘I thought I was 
going to win one of these things some 
time. My initials are G.E.T., and 
that spells ‘get,’ and I got it.” 


Father’s Success Gets 
Short Thrift at Home 


KANSAS CITY.—T. P. Benton, son 
of Thomas Hart Benton, noted artist, 
was doing fine in an intelligence test 
at Kansas City university, where he 
is a freshman, until they asked him: 

‘What widely known artist won the 
first cash prize in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art show last year?’”’ 

That stumped him. He asked his 
dad that night when he got home. 


“I won it,” said the elder Benton. 


‘ 


worked on the ranch of my child- | 
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Your money goes into baitle every 
time you invest in War Bonds—goes 
up to the German lines in the form of 
tanks, planes, assault boats as pics 


tured here in the Mediterranean 
area. 
Success of our troops depends upon 


the help they get from the home 
front. Bullets fired yesterday won’t 
win tomorrow’s battle. War Bonds 
bought last month won’t pay for 
our next offensive. Give your dol- 
lars action: Buy More War Bonds. 

U.S. Treasury Department 


Donate Quinine to 


Air Armed Forces 


Families and Drug Stores 
Respond to Call. 


WASHINGTON.—Voluntary contri- 
butions from family medicine chests 
and from druggists’ shelves have 
created a new stock pile of hard-to- 
get quinine, as important as bullets 
in the Pacific war zones. 


The American Pharmaceutical as- 
sociation has reported that approxi- 
mately 150,000 ounces of quinine— 
enough for 642 million doses—had 
been contributed to a national pool 
hastily gathered after Japanese con- 
quests cut off 90 per cent of our for- 
mer supply from the Far East. 
Quinine is the only sure foe of ma- 
laria. 


The association, which started the 
pool last February, in co-operation 
with the Defense Supplies corpora- 
tion, said approximately 18,000 do- 
nors had responded to the call. 

Most of them were retail drug- 
gists in every state of the naticn, 
but many were ‘“‘men and women 
who apparently took supplies from 
the family medicine chest to help 
the cause,’’ an association spokes- 
man said. 

The donations ranged in bulk from 
a 100-pound package of pure quinine 
sulphate sent by the president of 
Peru to a tiny packet containing 
four two-grain capsules. 

Containers with unbroken seals 
have been forwarded to the armed 
forces just as received; all others 
have been sent to a chemical re- 
a for reprocessing to assure 

plete purity. 

When reprocessed, the quinine is 
added to the national stock pile, from 
which allocations are made to the 
armed forces by the War Production 
board. 


Just Take Your Time, 


Sailor, and Keep Calm 
OXFORD, OHIO.—Participants in 
the navy college training program 
at Miami university are taught how 
to abandon ship at the Oxford mu- 
nicipal swimming pool. 

Perched high on a diving board 
during a recent practice session, one 
student was a bit reluctant to leap. 

“Go ahead and jump!”’ the instruc- 
tor yelled. 

The youth hesitated. Again the 
instructor called, and again there 
was no response. 

‘What would you do if that diving 


| board were a sinking ship?”’ the in- 


structor asked. 
‘Yd wait until it sank about ten 
feet more!’’ the sailor answered be- 


| fore he gathered sufficient courage 


to leap. 
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' Surgical Magic 
Helps The Maimed 


EAST GRINSTEAD, ENG. — An | 
American flier comes to Queen Vic- 
toria hospital here minus a nose, and 


| goes out with an even better-looking 
; | one fashioned from his hip. 


Men who have lost their eyelids 


| and weep constantly as a result, stop 


crying here. They are fitted with 
brand new lids made from the in- 


| . . . 
side skin of their arms. 


Miracles of plastic surgery are 
taking place in this remote English 
village under the direction of a New 
Zealander, Dr. Archibald H. McIn- 


i | doe, who spent ten years studying at 
j ( the Mayo clinic in Rochester, Minn. 


More than 7,000 operations have 


| been performed since the hospital 


was opened four years ago. Amer- 
icans, through the British War Re- 
lief society, have just contributed 
large funds to build a new operating 
clinic. At the moment, operations 
are being carried out in the drafty 
children’s ward. 

Most of the patients here are men 
who have looked in the mirror and 
said: 

‘T’ll never be able to work again 
or marry. I won’t even be able to 
face other people.” 

Courage Is Restored. 


Yet, after one or two operations, 
they are amazed to find that they 
have enough confidence to go, al- 
ways with another patient, to a fac- 
tory where they work in pairs. Some, 
awaiting further surgery, may have 
wire cages on the lower half of their 
faces instead of jaws. They may be 
facing 25 more operations extending 
over two years. Yet many have 
been offered post-war jobs by the 
factory management. 

Fliers, with hands green from 
burns, with blackened faces, receive 
new skin. Half a missing hand is 
made out of thick skin from the 
stomach, a part of the body that 
has a good blood supply. New eye- 
brows are made from a patient’s 
hair. Noses come from hips, be- 
cause the hip is easy to get at and 
is easily carved. 

This hospital owes a great deal 
to an American physician, Dr. E. 
C. Padgett of Kansas City, Mo., who 
invented a skin-removing machine 
that slices flesh thinner than tissue 
paper. 

Men go about town here in all 
stages of plastic surgery. Yet no- 
body stares. This quaint old village 
is in the front line of the war. The 
Battle of Britain was fought over- 
head and the people are used to war 
casualties. That’s one reason it was 
selected as the site of the hospital. 


Nurses Are the Best. 


The nurses here not only are the 
best in their line, but also the 
best-looking girls to be found. At 
first, authorities feared they might 
hesitate at sight of the patients. 
They not only nurse them, however; 
they marry them. There have been 
eight weddings since the hospital 
opened. 

Flight Lieut. Holebrook Mahn of 
Denver, Colo., found new legs here, 
as well as a prospective wife. 
had spent 14 hours in a dinghy in 
the North sea. Today he is engaged 
to the Waaf orderly who gave him 
his saline baths. 

Somehow this hospital manages to 
be a cheery place. Patients share 
the same ward so they won’t brood 
in solitude over their disfigurement. 
They can always find someone else 
who is worse off. They roam the 


town, going to dances and drinking | 


beer at the pub. An RAF sergeant 
lives with them as their father con- 
fessor, and, if necessary, their com- 
panion on “‘binges.’”’ They can have 
beer at their mess; and they wear 
their regular uniforms instead of 
dreary ‘‘hospital blue.” They play 
billiards and cricket and read, not 
discarded novels that people have 
given away to clear their book- 
shelves, but current best sellers. 

The Grab-a-Bite Restaurant at 
1047 El Camino Real, will be closed 
all day Saturday and Sunday, De- 
cember 25th and 26th. 
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. Marines Wed 


ge Zealanders 


| Requests Pour in Despite 
Many Obstacles. 


WELLINGTON, N. Z.—Marriages 
of men of the United States marine 
corps now exceed 300 since the first 
outfits moved into the South Pacific 
region a little more than a year ago. 

Despite the difficulties, pointed out 
to prospective brides, attendant on 
becoming the wife of an American 


while abroad, and despite the fact 
that the men have been warned of | 
the necessity of making their own 
provision for the transportation of 
their wives to the United States, the | 
applications for permission to marry 
continue. 

Marine corps chiefs could scarce- 


ly have been more ca 
approach to the problem of war mar- 
riages. From the beginning, it was 
decided that marines might marry 
only if they obtained permission from 
their commanding officers in the 
area. Before this was granted, a 
careful investigation of both parties 
was undertaken. ECE health, egies 
ground, education, t and 
future plans were inve ease and 
officers even visited girls’ homes to 
eheck on their cicumstances and 
origin. 


reful in their 


A marine must reveal his finan- 
cial standing, also his prospects of 
getting work after the war. Tron 
the officers go to work to discover 
what prospect the pair have of 
making the marriage stick. In this 


process the situation is represented | 


in most discouraging terms to both 
parties. But if they persist in their 
desire to marry and seem likely to 
have ordinary chances of success, 
permission is granted. 

While most marine bridegrooms 
are in their early twenties and the 
girls are rather younger, the boys 
come from all social strata and are 
by no means all new to the service. 


Plane Spotter, Totally 
Blind, Never Misses One 


PARADISE, CALIF.—Although he 
is totally blind, Joseph E. Stephens 
has stood a weekly aircraft spot- 
ter’s watch without missing a single 
assignment in 16 months. 

Stephens, who lost his sight when 
a horse fell on him in 1906, stands 
watch from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. once 
a week and reports every plane 
“sounded” within four miles of the 
aircraft warning post. 

He is accompanied by another ob- 
server and his nine-year-old Seeing 
Eye dog, Arnim. 

Butte county has two other blind 
ground observers in the aircraft 
warning ser\ ce 
Mrs. Morris :.churc of Oroville. In 
daytime Stephens is a farmer and 
Schurr operates a newsstand in the 
Oroville post office. 


Stonewall Jackson Kept 
A Secret, So Does Hull 


MOSCOW.—Gen. Stonewall Jack- 
son stopped a second front question 
for Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 


When newspaper men asked a 
military question that Mr. Hull 
wished to avoid, the secretary 


smiled and told of General Jackson’s 
entrance into Charlottesville, Va., 
ahead of his troops during the Unit- 
ed States Civil war. A curious Char- 
lottesville resident approached and 
asked the general what his visit 
meant in terms of future events. 

“Can you keep a secret?’”’ asked 
General Jackson. 

*“*‘Yes,’”’ replied the man. 

“Well, so can I,’’ General Jackson 
retorted. 


Variant of Jewish Star 
Worn by Many Parisians 
BARCELONA, SPAIN.—Parisians, 
disgusted by a German order that 
all Jews must wear a black and yel- 
low star on the left breast as a mark 
of identification, are to have 
upset German occupation authorities 
by adopting a new style wrinkle— 
a black and yellow breast pocket 
handkerchief. A dispatch from the 
Paris correspondent of the newspa- 
per La Vanguardia Espanola said 


said 


| the style has swept the French capi- 


tal, with hundreds of non-Jewish 
men and women flaunting the black 
and yellow colors as a_ protest 
against the anti-Semitic decree. 


They are Mr. and | 
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Services Held For 
William Walker 


William E. Walker of this city 
Sunday and services for 
him were held Wednesday morning 
lat 9:15 from the Tinney Funeral 
Home in Palo Alto folowed by mass 
in the Church of the Nativity in 
this city with interment in the lo- 
cal Holy Cross Cemetery. 

| Mr. Walker who was a native of 
Scotland was 75 years of age at 
he time of his passing. He was the 
husband of Helen Walker and 
of Bernie Walker. 


———- <> —-—_— 
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father 


British Will Draft Men 
To Work in Coal Mines 


LONDON. — The British govern- 
ment announced that it must draft 
men to work in the coal mines on 
the same basis that they are called 
up for the armed forces. 

The minister of fuel and power, 
Maj. Gwilym Lloyd George, opening 
| a two-day debate on fuel in the house 
of commons, said that voluntary re- 
cruiting had failed to produce 
enough men to keep the mines op- 
erating at the requtred speed. He 
added that, while compulsory re- 
cruiting was necessary, the volun- 
tary system also would be retained. 


Finland Will inccdaze 


War Debt Installments 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
has agreed to increase its war debt 
payments to this country by more 
than $42,000 a year for 20 years in 
order to overtake a two-year lapse 
caused by the Russian-Finnish war. 
The postponement, authorized by 
congress in June, 1941, involved an 
aggregate sum of $845,287.24. 
Finland, only country still making 
war debt payments, still owes the 
United States about $9,000,000. 


‘Machine Gun’ Aids Fight 


On Rust and Corrosion 
PITTSBURGH. —A scientific at- 
tack on rust and corrosion is being 
carried on by a Pittsburgh research 
chemist with the aid of a vacuum 
tube ‘“‘machine gun.”’ 

The new weapon, an electronic dif- 
fraction camera, is being used by 
Dr. Earl A. Gulbransen of the West- 
inghouse research laboratories, to 
investigate the atomic structure of 
coatings which ‘‘grow’’ on steel, 
aluminum and copper when these 
metals are exposed to air or corro- 
sive chemicals. 

The work of the Westinghouse re- 
search chemist is leading the way 
toward longer-wearing bearings and 
cylinders for airplane and automo- 


the tin will cling more tightly to 
the steel underneath, and cheaper 
methods of making stainless steel. 


Sanchez Gets 300 Goats, 


Counting His Neighbor’s 
LOS ANGELES.—Three hundred 
goats were bequeathed to Jesus San- 
chez, who petitioned to be made ex- 


the petition, sayg he wanted to be 
named administrator and deal prop- 
erly with the goats—which had 
ruined the pasture for his cows and 
were ‘‘obnoxious and abhorrent.’’ 

Superior Judge Thomas C. Gould 
named Sanchez. 


Finds Mastodon Bone 
In Cellar of New Home 


AURORA, Ii.—Merle Russell dug | 


only a few feet when he excavated 
beneath his home for a new celar, 
but in doing so he 
least 25,000 years. 
That’s what he discovered when 
| he turned over to museum authori- 
ties the article he unearthed. It was 
the pelvis bone of a mastodon and 
it was added 


ecutor of his beneficiary’s estate 
Neighbor Francis Godde opposed 
| went back at 
| 
| 


to the collection of 
other prehistoric skeletons found in 
Aurora last year when ground near 
Phillips Park was excavated for a 
lake. 


have it, teo—if you invest 
your CHRISTMAS savings 
in WAR BONDS. Keep on 
BACKING THE ATTACK. 


1 
| You can eat your cake and 


— Finland | 


The Armed Forces: 


Lt. Speidel Now 
At Fort Mason 


FORT MASON, CALIF., Dec. 
—Robert Meredith Speidel of Pz 
Alto, a second lieutenant in the 
Army Transportation Corps, has 
been assigned to duty in the Over- 
seas Supply Division at Fort Ma- 
son, headquarters of the San Fran- 


23 
1 
lo 


{cisco Port of Embarkation. 


Lieutenant Spiedel, 
Stanford University, class of 1940; 
Columbia University, class of 1941, 
and Harvard University, class of 
1943, is the husband of Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Speidel and a son of Merritt 
Charles Speidel, owner of Speidel 
Newspapers, Inc., Palo Alto. The 
family home is at 101 Edgewood 
Drive, Palo Alto. 


Doloryce Olson At 
Fort Des Moines 


FORT DES MOINES, IOWA, Dec. 
23,— Private Doloryce Elaine Olson 
of Menlo Park, California, hag be- 
gun training at the First Women’s 
Army Corps Training Center here. 

She was immediately assigned to 
a Receiving Center company for a 
week of elmentary training. Here 
she was issued clothing and equip- 
ment, instructed in rudiments of 
drill, and given Army classification 
tests. 


a graduate of 


| 


| eens’ to the page. All information 
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For the following five weeks, she 
will be assigned to a Basic company 
for more detailed training prepar- 
ing her to become a member of the 
supplmental troops of th Army of 
the United States. 


Angling Licenses 
Good Xmas Gifts 


Angling licenses for 1944 are now 
on sale at the offices of the State 
Division of Fish and Game and 
sporting goods stores. 

The new angling icecnse books dif 
fer somewhat from the previous 
ones. There is only ont stub and 


is now filled out on the stub, taking 
the place of the application form- 
erly used. 

An angling liccense is required by 
all those over the age of 18 years, 
the armed 
are also exempt, for the 
taking of game fish. The cost of a 
citizen’s ilcense is $2. 

Christmas shoppers will appreci- 
ate the ease of giving an angling 
license for a gift—and any angler 
will be grateful to receive one. 

Mr. Wm. Ryan of the Menlo Park 
Hardware will be glad to issue these 
licenses. 


i 
Reports from the Menlo Park 
indicate an unusually 
Christmas season, and that all mail, 
boht out-going and in-coming is 
being handled as rapidly as receiv- 


;ed. The post office this year is liv- 


ing to its previous fine records even 
though there is a scarcity of help. 
<a — 2 
Merchants of Menlo Park report 
a good season’s business this year. 
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Lights of /New York | 


By |. L. STEVENSON 


er UUM ees ee: 


Overtime: Bridge playing is such 


un ‘essential part of the life of the| 
commuter that on various trains, | 
bi nen supply table cards and 
even lead pencils and score pads. 


In some instances they reserve 
gular players so they can 
busy the moment tiey enter 
r and not quit until they are | 
d to get off. This arrangement | 
results in considerable financial ben- 
efit to the railroad men since train | 
bridge is usually for cash stakes 
and wir are liberal in rewards | 
for ¢ The devotion of com- | 

bridge was well illustrat- | 
ed the other morning when a Port | 


ats for re 


muters to 


Washington local reached Pennsyl- 
vania station. Two sets of the play- | 
ers who were forced off, had not | 


completed their games. So one four- 
ished on a platform baggage 
truck while the other played their 
hands on a newspaper. 


some { 


i 


_ 2. * 


Red Ink: Jack Marshall, the rub- 
ber-faced comedian who recently 
concluded a return engagement at 
the Belmont Plaza Glass Hat to as- 
sume the comic lead in a forth- | 
‘oming musical, has upped the cir- | 
culation of his weekly compendium 

; and cartoons which he calls 

y Laffs for the Boys,’’ to a | 

t tal of 1010. Considering the fact | 
lat Marshall started his smile sheet | 
only a short while ago with a total | 
‘irculation of 75, he is understand- 
ly proud of his rapidly increasing 


readership. The irony in the saga | 
of quickly growing publication is | 
this: Marshall writes, edits, pub- | 


lishes, mimeographs and mails this 
contribution to our fighting men at 
his own expense so every time his 
mailing list goes un, his deficit does | 
He isn’t kicking, his be- 
lief being that a grin on a soldier’s | 
face is worth any cost. 


likewise. 


*” * * 


Collectors: The other evening at 
a large and well-known hotel, a diner | 


was bothered by a _ spoon short: | 
age. o she called a waiter captain | 
and took the matter up with him. | 
Iie informed her thai not so long | 
ago the hotel had an ample sup- | 


ply of spoons, seemingly enough not 
only to last for the duration but for 


some time after victory. But so |} 
rapidly has this article of tableware | 
disay 1red within the last few | 
eeks that only by washing spoons | 
a on as they reach the kitchen | 
cam service be 1 ained. It | 
1 it defense woikers and oth- | 

ers who t New York for the first | 
time like » tuke home spoons as 
uvenirs. -\nd that’s a serious mat- | 

{ as it is just about impossible to | 


replace them | 


* oe ow 


Conflict: Reports one of this de- 

Recently the 
stra inaugurated 
w series of Sunday night ‘‘Pops’’ 


artmen scouts: 


*hiladeJphia orche 


concerts with Alec Templeton as 
the first soloist. When the series 
vas announced, Eugene Ormandy, 
the orchestra’s music director and 
conductor, didn’t seem too pleased | 


ith the idea. The manager, Harl | 
IcDonalc, asked him if he were | 
a d the extra concerts would be | 
toc much work for him. Ormandy 


said it wasn’t that, and agreed the 
orchestra should play lighter music 
occasionally. ‘‘Then why so gloomy 
about the whole thing?’? pumped 
McDonald. With that Ormandy ex- 
plained that since the concerts be- 
gan at 8:30, he would have to be | 
at the Academy of Music at eight 
which would mean that he couldn’t 
hear Charlie McCarthy, a pro- 
xram he hadn’t missed once in | 
six years! 
a © *& | 


Bits: More than 5,000 young 
Americans have been named after 
Kate Smith Bob Hawk speaks 
at the rate. of 264 words a minute, 
topping one of radio’s fastest chat- | 
terers, the late Floyd Gibbons, who 
ticked off Picture Judy 
Canova’s sensations on being pre- 
sented with a pocket knife which a 
sergeant explained was a trinket 
which he had polished off a 
p in New Guinea Unique 
mong the 34 restaurants in Rocke- 
center is the news center, 
the waitresses are red- | 


225 


wita 


feller 
where all 
headed to 


complement the apple- | 
pink decor. To date, the current | 
waitress shortage hasn't caused the | 
management to hire a blonde or | 
brunette. | 
~ a * | 
Here and There: Louis Bromfield | 
at Cerutti’s, discussing a popular 
female novelist, “‘She used to be 


ashamed of her sin but now she had 
it syndicated!”’ Choo Choo 
Johnson and Chic Johnson at sep- 
arate tables at Jack Dempsey’s 
Choo Choo of course being the chic 
Johnson . . Tall, blonde and hand- 
some Binnie Barnes barnes-storm- 
ing the portals of the Coq Rouge 
: Sergt. and Mrs. Barney Ross 
applauding Eddie Davis’ stirring 
rendition of ‘‘The Halls of Monte- 
zuma’”’ at Leon & Eddie’s. 


Bell Syndicate.—WNU Features. 


Breadless Meals 
Ordered in Algiers 


ALGIERS.—Breadless meals in 
Algerian restaurants and other 
' cereal economies have been or- 
dered here to maintain a daily 
ration of 300 grams (about 10 
ounces) per capita until the next 
harvest. 

The new decrees, issued re- 
cently, forbid the serving of bread 
{| in restaurants except to transient 
| civilians or soldiers. 


Incendiary Plane 
Bullets Described 

Can Explode Enemy Craft's 
Self-Sealing Tanks. 


NEW YORK.—A new incendiary 
bullet for fighting planes, capable 
of exploding self-sealing gasoline 


tanks and piercing the thickest ar- | 
mor plate now in use on enemy air- 


craft, was described by the Reming- | 


ton Arms Company, Inc., of Bridge- | 


port, Conn., which is producing the } 
quantities for | 


new ammunition in 
the army ordnance department. 
Reference to the .50-caliber incen- 


diary machine-gun bullet, described | 


by Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
ing general of the army air forces, 
as ‘‘the outstanding small-arms de- 
velopment for use against air- 
planes,’’ has appeared in dispatches 


from the war fronts, but the army | 


has not heretofore authorized a de- 
scription of it. 


The flame is generated by chem- | 


icals in the bullet, which burn at 
blast - furnace temperatures. It 
spreads a sheet of fire many feet 
in radius upon contact and ignites 
the fuel in self-sealing tanks as it 
passes through. Only the thickest 
of armor plate, of a type too heavy 
for aircraft, will resist it, according 
to the manufacturers. 

Resourceful American fliers have 
used it effectively against ships, it 
was reported. In one recent in- 
stance pilots dropped their auxiliary 


gasoline tanks on a Japanese freight- | 


er and then raked it with incen- 
diaries, 
stern. 
Composition and details of manu- 
facture remain a military secret. It 
is packed into machine-gun belts in 
combination with armor-piercing 
and tracer ammunition. The car- 
tridge is undistinguishable from oth- 
er ammunition of the same caliber 
except for a sky-blue tip, which has 
earned it the nickname ‘‘Blue 


Goose.”’ 


| Army Air Force Separate 
Arm in Latest Manual | 


WASHINGTON.—Equality of the 
army air forces with ground troops 
has been established formally by or- 
der of Gen. George C. Marshall, 
chief of staff, in a step which ap- 
pears to employ the principle of a 
separate air arm without an aciual 
divorcement. 

A manual governing the command 
and employment of air power, in use 
quietly for three months, describes 
the land and air forces as ‘‘co-equal 
and interdependent,’’ neither being 
an auxiliary of the other. 

It provides specifically that a thea- 


| ter commander must not attach 


army air forces to ground units ex- 
cept when such units ‘‘are operating 
independently or are isolated by dis- 
tance or lack of communications.”’ 
Thus has been written plainly into 
the war department’s field service 
regulations a principle already wide- 
ly in use in this war—autonomy of 
air and land forces within a single 
theater to co-ordinate their efforts. 
The principle has been demonstrated 


| in the Mediterranean, in the South 
| Pacific 


and in the Aleutians. 


| Tuberculosis in Cattle 


Cut Since 1917 in U. S. 


OMAHA.—When this country went 


| to war in 1917, one cow in every 


twenty had tuberculosis. Today the 


| extent of this infection is less than 


one cow in 200 and the human death 
rate from tuberculosis has been cut 
to less than one-third. 

Before 1914 one hog out of every 


SO TT 


setting it afire from bow to | 


command- | 


| ing of cholera hogs, 


MENLU 


ten in the United States died of 
cholera. Many farmers still can re- 
member pillars of dark smoke over 
1e countryside made by the burn- 


World-Herald. Today this disease 


| appears at all only if farmers be- 
} come careless about vaccinating. 


In 1915 this nation raised a record 


wheat crop, the yield 18 bushels per | 


acre. In 1916, with war impending, 
the nation had a poor crop. An epi- 
demic of black-stem rust cut the 
yield to nine bushels. The ravages 
of black rust have not been over- 
come yet, but wheat varieties re- 
sistant to it are being developed and 
marked progress has been made in 
other ways. 


Boy, Aged 14, Veteran of 
Both War and Marriage 


DENVER.—Thomas B. Harris of 
Denver, at 14, is a veteran of both 
Midway and matrimony. 

He fought with the marines at 
Midway, married a gir] one year his 
junior, and now is a party to an 
annulment proceeding. 


Harris saw two of his buddies 


PARK 


says the Omaha | 


shot down near him at Midway, then | 


the navy discovered his age, and 
he was. discharged. Returning 
home, he met Edna M. Pfost, 


and they were married last August 
29. 

Now Harris’ mother, Mrs. Helen 
Harris, seeks annulment of the mar- 
riage on grounds her son was under- 


age. 
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The Sunday Church Services 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
120 Oak Grove Ave. Menlo Park 
Rector, The Reverend 
Charles Edward Fritz, M. A. B. D. 


Church School 1! 


ao = 


1 St. Mary’s Chapel, 1060 Laurel St. | 


11:00 A. M.-—First and third Sun- 


sr Puts Up Bail, 
Pays Fine to Keep Cook 
> ay } 


—The meat short- 


shortage is worse. 

Dudley C. Short, president of a 
restaurant concern, not only paid a 
$50 fine for a cook convicted of 
stealing ham but put up $500 bail on 
a lottery charge. 

“Tt’s not a case of turning the 
‘other cheek,’’ Short told police, ‘‘I 
must keep my cook.” 


Aircraft Production 


Smashes Old Record 


WASHINGTON.—United States 
plane factories turned out aircraft 
at the rate of virtually 100,000 
planes a year during October, 


with a record smashing output of 
almost 8,300 units, it was learned. 
Aircraft production in September 


was 7,598 units. The highest to- 
tal production prior to October 
was 7,612 units in August. 


im, — Holy Communion. | 


favs, Holy Communion and sermon. | 


Other Sundays, Morning Prayer 
and sermon. 
CHURCH OF THE NATIVI ry 


Rev. Thomas Mchcon, Pastor 
| Oak Grove Avenu 
Sunilay Mass, 7, 8:30 and ll a 


Benediction at 7:45 p.m. 

At the Mission Church of St. 
Francis, Euvlid Ave., East Palo Alto, 
masses at 7:30 and 9 a. m. 


CHRISTIAN SC IENCE 
First Church of Christ, Scientist 


Palo Alto. 
Sunday services at 11 a.m., 


CONGREGATION BETH JACOB 
Creek Drive 


Emil] Bernhard Cohn. Rabbi 
Service, will be held on Friday 


night at 8:15. 
Saturday morning services at 9:00 
o'clock. 


| 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
716 Santa Cruz Avenue 
DON EMERSON HALL, Minister 
11:00 a.m.—-Morning Worship. 
6:30 p.m.—Christian Endeavor 
meetings, Intermediate, high schoo) 
and Young People’s societies. 
Junior Christian Endeavor imeet- 
ings at 2:45 and p.m, each 


3:45 


Bryant Street and Forest Avenue. | 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER, 24. 1943 


| Wednesday. 


| ei 


| 

| MENLO FULL GOSPEL CHURCH 
Earle V. Jennison, Pastor 
Puone Redwood 3155-w 


| Oak Grove avenue and Mills street, 
two blocks from highway. 
Sunday Services: Sunday Schoo} 10 
a. m. Morning Service, 11 a. m. Even 
|ing Service 7:45 o’clock. Choir Prac. 
tice 7:15, before evening service 
| Mid-week meetings — Wedbesday 
evening: Song Service and Preach. 
jing. 
| Friday evening 8:00 o’clock Pray. 
er Service. 


H 


| CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE 
WAYSIDE 

| Rev. Edmund I. Hogan, Pastor 
Portola. 


Daily mass at 8 a. m, Sunday 
masses at 8 and 9:30 a. m. 


EAST PALO ALTO COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 

Rev. Melvin D. Westland, pastor 
Euclid Ave. near Bayshore Raveng. 
wood District. 

9:45 aam.—Sunday Scnool. 

11 a.m.—Morning Worship. 

6:30 p.m.— Christian Endeavor 
Services. 

7:45 p.m.—Evening Service, 
ing at 7:45 o’clock, 

Public cordially invited to these 
services. i¢ 


HOME FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


... the Big Objective 
Closest to their hearts 


HOUSANDS of men and women in uniform, stationed in this country 


AOA. or on leave from fighting fronts, are traveling home for Christmas by 
Greyhound bus. Civilian travelers can help to make these homecoming trips 


happier and more comfortable. 


Your Cooperation is Needed 


If you are planning to travel by bus between 


now and the first of the year, please leave as far 


in advance of the holidays as you can, and re- 


turn as late as you can. Traffic will be heaviest 


close to and on the holidays. 


Travel light... you will find it more convenient 


if you carry hand luggage only. 


And be sure toconsult your local Greyhound 
agent ahead of time about the best departure 


time both going and returning, 


none GRE Y HOUND 1: 


SERVING ALL THE WEST WITH DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1943 


TE 


- and next Yuletide. ; 
your boy instead of the star 


That is our Season's wish to you! 


SXRCMUE. BEER 


“| ACME BREWERIES, Son Franclsqo—tos Angeles 


Ree 


HIGHLAND ACME BEVERAGE C0O., 207 S. CLAREMONT 
SAN MATEO DISTRIBUTORS 


Wea eh Fie 
Suh a es 


Sit 


with 


YOUR GOVERNMENT 
URGES YOU TO 


ELECTRICITY 
FOR ESSENTIAL USE 


es, you can help fill the ships and keep them sailing out 
Y the Golden Gate...by practicing rigid wartime economy 
in your home. Your Government asks you to conserve and 
save for Victory. That means waste and extravagance 
must be cut to minimum. Even where there is no ration- 
ing and the supply is plentiful and the cost has not risen, 
use only what you need and no more. 
This is true of gas and electricity. Though plentiful and 
cheap, they must be used wisely to save manpower, trans- 
portation, fuel and critical metals. By more conservative 
use of gas and electricity you prolong the life of your ap- 
pliances, obtain more efficient operation and help avoid 
replacement and repair of these esssntials to your comfort, 
convenience and health. 
This company has pledged full support to the government 
in the national conservation program. We urge our cus- 


tomers to help through voluntary cooperation. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GE 40W-1243 


os 


Shortage of Frying 


Pans Worries Hawaii 
SAN JOSE, CALIF.—The food 
problem in Hawaii differs from 
that in other parts of the war- 
torn world. They have plenty of 
food but cannot get fiying pans. 
Miss Kathleen Shannon, former 
cashier of the San Jose Water- 
works, has written friends here to 
rush her three frying pans to pre- 
vent her food from going to 
waste. 


New Type Field Jacket 
Adopted for the Army 


PHILADELPHIA.—A new type | 
field jacket for the army has been | 
adopted by the war department, it | 


was announced at the army quarter- | 
master depot here. Production of 
the new jacket is expected to get un- 
der way soon, and it will eventually | 
displace the present model. 

It is expected that the govern- | 
ment’s initial order will be for 2,500,- 
000 of these jackets, and the manu- | 
facturers will be required to furnish 
only the buttons and thread. All 
cloth will be supplied by the quar- 
termaster corps. 

The new jacket will have an outer 
shell of nine-ounce sateen cloth, 
which will be olive drab shade No. 7. 
This cloth will be wind-resistant and 
water-repellent, and the reverse side 
will be on the outside. The jacket 
will be lined with five-ounce olive 
drab wind resistant and water-re- 
pellent poplin, in contrast to the 
present jacket which is lined with 
12-ounce wool lining cloth. 


Ridiculed Nazis Ban 


‘According to Plan’ 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. — Such 
phrases as “according to plan’’ and 
“Berlin is informed’? have been 
banned from Danish press headlines 
on Berlin dispatches because the 
Danes find them amusing. 

German censorship of the Nazi- 
controlled Danish press issued the 
new ban. 

“According to plan’? has been a 
favorite German explanation of 
withdrawals on the Russian front. 


Mother Caught by Bomb 
Freed After 14 Hours 


LONDON.—Mrs. Edith Durant, 26, 
pinned upon the body of her dead 
baby daughter by an iron bed rail 
in the wreckage of their bombed 
home, was freed 14 hours after Ger- 
man raiders hit six London districts. 
Mrs. Durant flung herself across 
the child’s body when the bombs 
struck. She was caught by the bed 
rail. A man in the same house 
also was freed 10 hours after the 
raid. 
be 


Housewife Shoots Black 


Bear Raiding Beehives 
EMPORIUM, PA.—A_ 200-pound 
black bear’s sweet tooth and lack 
of fear for a woman cost it its life. 

Mrs. Leona Lyon, annoyed by 
raids of bruins upon their beehives, 
lay in wait with a rifle and killed 
one of them. 

She said the bears had destroyed | 
more than 500 pounds of honey and 
knocked over considerable equip- 
ment. 


Nazi Army Death Toll 


Is Set at 4,000,000 
LONDON.—About four million 
Germans have been killed in this 
war, or more than twice as many 
as were killed during World War 
I, Lord Celborne, minister of eco- 
nomic warfare, declared in a re- 
cent speech. 

Addressing an audience at Gos- 
port, the British minister said 
that nine-tenths of the Nazi losses 
| had been suffered in Russia. 


Lodge-Club Calendar 


Menlo Park lodge No. 651, F. & AM, 
Stated meeting first Thursday. 
HAROLD R. DELL, Master 


Dr. J. Ross Hardy. Secretary 


— | 
American Legion — Meets first | 
and third Wednesday, Legion Hall. 
WALTER GALE, Commander. | 
FRANK ELLIS, Adjutant. | 
— 
Knights of Columbus—Palo Alto 
Council No. 2677 meets the second 
and fourth Wednesday at 8:15 p.m. 
in the Parish Hall, 745 Waverly St | 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, Palo | 
Alto aerie No. 2360, meets every 
Monday night, 8 o’clock. 
Glenn C. Wild, Worthy President 
Ww. E. Ecker, Secretary 
American Legion Auxiliary 443— 
Meets every second and fourth 
Tuesday at & p. m., Legion Hall, O@& 
Grove Ave. 
JOSEPHINE CULVER, President 
ELEANOR SILVANI, Secretary 
Menlo Parlor No. 211, N. D. G. W. 
Meets first and third Tuesdays in 
Masonic Hall. 


| better times. 


Mrs. Mary Sparks, President. 
Mrs. Frances Maloney, Rec. Sec. 
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aT 1 C ld ' 
In Head Colds 
Drug Heips in Preventing 


Secondary Infections 
ecoming Chronic. 


2] 


CHICAGO.—A prospect of relief 
through sulfa drugs of the lingering 
after-effects of the common cold is 


| offered in reports in the Journal of 
| the American Medical Association. 


Experiments ir this field have been 
under way for several years. 
Working in Baltimore and Los An- 


geles, two groups of physicians have | 


found that sprays or drops of sulfa 
solutions appear to control the sec- 
ondary infections of head passages 


| that follow the initial sniffling and 


sneezing. Such infection becoming 
chronic in the sinuses, throat and 
ear channels, cost heavily in lost 


| time and general health. 


The primary cause of the common 
cold is somewhat of a mystery, and 
no claim is made for the sulfa drugs 
as a preventive of colds as such. 
But in their wake common bacteria, 
often present but relatively impo- 
tent in a healthy nose, dig in in 
the weakened t »s for bigger and 
The sulfonamides are 


uc 


their enemies. 
Test Proves Effective. 
In Baltimore 103 nurses in the 
Johns Hopkins hospital who report- 


You Live in Menlo Park 
Fire District 


IN CASE OF 


FIRE 


CALL 


PALO ALTO 4142 


---State Clearly--- 
1. Where Located 
2. What is Burning 


MenloParkFireDistrict 


BUSINESS PHONE 4848 


Permits must be obtained for 
grass and rubbish burning. Please 
co-operate. 


} continued 


| of further 


BUY MORE BONDS TODAY 


ed colds were treated alternately 


\ IF YOU WANT TO WIN THE WAR 


Real Estate For Sale 


$3950—4 room rustic cottage, near 


with a sulfadiazine spray and an | bus, shops and school 


untreated spray. The nurses did 
not know which they were receiving, 
and the experiment, thus ‘‘con- 
trolled’? in the medical sense, was 
through the winters of 
1942 and 1943 with these results: 
Only 9.7 per cent of the nurses 
given sulfadiazine developed sinus 
symptoms. These cleared with no 
other treatment. Of those who did 
not receive the sulfa drug in their 
spray 30 per cent showed evidence 
infection, which did not 
go away until they too were given 
the drug. There were no_ sore 
throats among those treated, and 
only 8 per cent of them coughed. 
A tenth of the untreated had sore 
throats and 44 per cent coughed. 
In Southern California four doc- 
tors treated 1,000 colds, a respecta- 
ble total in such a vaunted climate. 
The sufferers were given a solution 


of sulfathiazole in desoxyephedrine 


hydrochloride. The latter, despite 
its impressive name, belongs to a 
family of tissue-shrinking drugs 
common in nasal remedies. It re- 


duces swollen membranes, aids 

drainage and in the new solution 

helps the sulfa drug to do its work. 
Halts Progress of Cold. 

“Tf the solution is used early in 
colds,’ the doctors reported hope- 
fully, ‘‘many are apparently abort- 
ed and the pressure pains in blocked 
sinuses relieved. Patients reported 
improvement the following day in- 
stead of the usual complaints after 
former methods of treatment.” 

A more complete treatment even 
had definite effect on chronic sinus 
infection, a stubborn and painful 
progeny of the ordinary cold, the 
doctors said. In such cases, the 
physician irrigated the sinuses—a 
long-established procedure—and fol- 
lowed this with injection of the sulfa 
solution. The result: 

“In chronic sinusitis many cases 
reacted favorably where formerly 
surgery would have been indicated.” 


KEEP ON----"** 
: Backing the Attuck! + 
. WITH WAR BONDS ‘ 
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| 440 


Shown by Menlo Park Realty Co. 
Ravenswood avenue. Phone 


, 21832 for informaation and appoint 
| ment. 


| 
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————_—_—<— ———- 
EXPERT CARPENTER 
GENERAL CONTRACTING 
Specializing in Remodeling, Gladly 
help you plan 
No Job too Large or too Smali 
Phone H. E. STALDER P. A. 4502 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
REMOVED BY THE ELECTRIO 


needle. Absolutely permanent. 
Gertrude Allender, 214 Emerson, 
Palo Alto. Phone Palo Alto 5448, 


—— 


d | 


eafened 


For your convenience local even~- 
ing service by oppointment. 


PHONE PALO ALTO 7750 


Test for yourself the greatest 
advance in hearing aids since 
Telex introduced first wear- 
able vacuum tube instrument. 


4 Pentode Tubes in 4 Push- 
Pull circuit (20 elements) give 
nearest to natural hearing ever 
designed by man. 


You get this finer performance 
ONLY in the NEW Super 
TELEX. 


Approved by Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy, American Medical 
Association. 


Evening service in your home 
saves you travel... giveg op- 
portunity for best test. 


FOR APPOINTMENT 


PHONE PALO ALTO 17750 


N. E. HIGHTOWER 


34 ASHFIELD ROAD 
ATHERTON 


UR Job W ork Department 


is ready at all times to\{handle 


your PRINTING needs 


Letter Heads e Envelopes 
Cards e Blank Forms 


Tell the public what you have to sell with| 
an ad in the Recorder---You'll get results 


MENLO PARK RECORDER 


Phone P. A. 2-4411 
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Menlo Park, California 
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to the front. Sometimes it provides 
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spectacular equipment like planes, 
oft times it buys a runty dor 
like an soldier is t 
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Buy More War Bonds. 


U.S. Treasury Department 


Soldiers Like It | 
In Matanuske 


dollars § info act 


will be over. 


Troops Who Helped Har- 
vest Big Crop Want to 


PALMER, ALAS 
g to bring in 


’s record ha 


the 


this 
have decided almost unanimously to | 


rvest autumn | 


return here after the war and pur- | 
chase farms. 

Private Raymond A. Weiss of Red 
Lake Falls, Minn., working behind 


a potato digger in a river-bottom | 
field close under tbe soaring white 
snow pes of the Matanuska range, 
hen asked if he intended to 
ick to Matanuska after de- 
tion. 

“TI sure am,’”’ he said emphatical- 
ly. “I’m a farmer myself, and I 
know a good thing when I see it. 
The Aleutians aren’t so hot, but | 
this Matanuska country is 0.k.” i 


“ 


mobiliz 


roops have been 
since spring. 
the crops, 


working here 
They helped put in 
helped cultivate them, 
and now are participating in the 
harvest. They have had opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the 
best and the worst sides to farming 
here, and the majority of them are 
enthusiastic about settling in the 
valley. They tell you that in their 
opinion prospects are better here for 
a limited number of small farmers 
than in most places in the States. 


In on Ground Floor. 
“This is a new country and a man 
can get in on the ground floor,”’ said 


Corp. Chadwick Leighton, Spokane, 
Wash. “It isn’t worn out, or with 
9] 


all the best land grabbed, like in a 
lot of farming areas outside.” 

Leighton is a member of the 
famed Castner’s Cutthroat Scouts, 
and when interviewed had just come 
down out of the mountains. Wear- 
ing a buckskin shirt, a battered cam- 
paign hat and a 45 Colt in a quick- 
draw holster, he looked more like a 
sourdough than the  sourdoughs 
themselves. 


Many of the troops working here 
have made lifelong friends among 
the valley farmers, and _ several 
have become engaged to farm girls. 

“Why not?’’ says Private Jim Bu- 
chanan of Los Angeles. ‘‘The farm- 
ers pay us $1.25 an hour, including 
our board. Besides, there are dances 
and parties, and plenty of hunting 
and fishing. It’s a swell deal, and 
I aim to come back and buy a quar- 
ter section of land and start clear- 
ing it.’’ 

Climate Is Mild. 

The mild Matanuska climate, the 
abundance of game and fish in the 
area, and the richness of the soil 
are a revelation to many soldiers 
formerly stationed in the Aleutians, 
who were of the opinion that the 
entire territory was as bleak and 
inhospitable as Adak, Amchitka and 
Uminak. Officials of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative association, consider- 
ing the 50,000 acres of uncleared 
land in the valley and the ready 
market for all farm produce, are 
especially pleased by the interest 
soldiers are showing in Matanuska, 

“They are the kind of 
need hare,’’ said M. D. Snodgrass, 
veteran Matanuska farmer and for- 
mer superintendent of the govern- 
ment agricultural experiment 
tion here. ‘“They know how to work, 
they have farm backgrounds, and 
they are self-reliant. Their decision 
to settle down here after the war 
is the finest compliment the commu- 
nity has had.’ 
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CAMP ADAIR, ORE.—Remember | 


a soldier if he didn’t gripe’’? 
The ex-editor of the C 
Sentry, former Tech 
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np Adair | 
Edwin 


ot 
gt. 


vilian now. And 
You think things are 


tough You’re nuts Be a | 
civilian for a month and you’d give 
your s t to be where you are. | 


“TI went into civilian life and de- 
y more. No more 


, reveille, taps 


top-kicks, 
nor 


guard d 


meé 


got? Ration | 

») buy and alimony 

to pa rel er me and 
| | 
pe n i 


PARK RECORDER 


1,087,000,000 Earned 

By Physicians in 1941 
WASHINGTON.—Physicians with 
ate practices earned $1,087,000,- 
000 in 1941, a gross income un- 


| matched by either independent law- 


yers or dentists, an article in the 
commerce department’s ‘‘Survey of 
Current Business’’ reported. 

It said preliminary data indicate 
the average earnings of physicians 
rose substantially during the pres- 
ent year. 

The article, ‘Incomes in Selected 
Professions,’ said the 1941 gross 
earnings for physicians practicing 
independently averaged 60.6 per cent 
above the 1933 depression low. Their 
net incomes aggregated $640,000,000, 
"3.9 per cent above 1933 and another 
record hich 


Next Year Will Be Different 


est year will be different. Not only the weather, and markets, 


and the needs of the country. 


Our jobs will be different, too. 


Because next year we’re going to do those jobs differently —and we 


hope better! 
We, 


whose job is producing goods and services, have been making 
resolutions like this for years. And we 


ve been keeping them! For in 


our kind of business, you either keep on finding better ways of doing 
things, or—you go backward! And if enough people do that, the 


thing we call progress bogs down. 


That’s why farmers keep on trying new seed, and fertilizers, and 
machines, and strains of stock. That’s the reason industry carries 


on research 


another name for a constant search for new knowledge 


and better ways to do things. Because most of us have been doing 
this for years, America has had the highest standard of living in the 
world. And it’s the reason, too, that American production is doing 


so much today ‘to bring victory. 


After the war, America is going to need more than ever men with 
the courage and enterprise to invest time, money, and hard work in 
the search for better things. And if America’s producers understand 
each other, and each other’s problems, we'll be able to do these all- 
important jobs better. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 


“The G-E All-girl Orchestra" Sunday10 


p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today" news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR 


BUY BONDS TODAY 


LIVE IN PEACE TOMORROW 


‘529 BRYANT STREET 


BONDS 


Christmas rush on 
telephone wires, too 


8 Help keep war- 


crowded circuits clear 


on December 24, 
25 and 26. 


8 Please use Long 
Distance only 

if it is vital. 

8 Wat needs the wires 


—even on holidays. 


For V ictory — Buy United States War Bonds 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


PHONE P. A. 3101 


Dorn 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1943 
——$———— 


—— 


BONDS OVER AMERICA * * * | 
Paying tribute to its Hoosier Monument i 
fighting men who fell { 
on foreign fields dur- | 
ing World War I, In- i 
diana has erected at its 


capital of Indianapolis 
this striking War 
Memorial. 


Our dead have left 
their own memorials; 
the starved and hound- 
ed people of captive 
Europe can do little 
Ymore than hope and 
pray, but to free Amer- 
icans is left the choice 
of their own future. 


Your War Memorial; 
U.S. War Bonds 


| Na: -es Are Different 


Swiss Cheese Is Cured | 
In Six Weeks, New Way 


MADISON, WIS.—A rindless nat- | 
ural Swiss cheese which promises | 
to revolutionize the manufacture of 
cheese after the war made its de- | 
but in Madison. The cheese is a | | are different and none is thesame 
result of six months’ research by | | as on your application for book 
the state department of agriculture. | | 4," the registrar said. ; 
It is heat-cured in six weeks, yet | “Young lady,’’ the woman said, 
has a flavor comparable to cheese ‘haven't you ever heard of di- 
cured for six months under current yorce courts and remarriage?” 
methods. | 


Ona Her Ration Books 


SAN DIEGO.—A woman apply- 
ing for a No. 4 ration pook had 
books 1, 2 and 3, issued between 
May, 1942, and June, 1943. @ 

“But the names on these books 


This wartime Holiday Season 


we cdvise you ° 


“We're pulling the heaviest loads in 
history, using every locomotive our 
railroad owns or can borrow. We're 
short of trained men, too. To avoid 
disappointment, better plan on 
spending Christmas at home.” 


S. P. Enyineer 


Ju normal years the Christmas season is a jolly time 

on the railroad. Package-laden travelers bound for 
family reunions fill our trains. 

We railroaders have fun carrying people on holi- 
day journeys, and we hate to disappoint a single 
ticket seeker ... but this war year we really have 
no room for pleasure travelers. 

Service men on holiday furloughs, relatives travel- 
ing to meet them, military personnel in organized 
groups, business men in war work—these people 
now have first call on our facilities. 

This means that, unless you must travel, you'll 
be wise NOT to try the train. We hope there'll come 


a Christmas soon when our message can be different! 


CLEAR THE RAILS FOR 
HOLIDAY FURLOUGH TRAVEL 


“S.P’s promised to carry us 
wherever we need to go, and this 
is our thanks to people who give 
up holiday trips this year.” 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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